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Of the 75,000,000 acres believed to be Available for State farms
in Soviet territory, at least 25,000,000 are in Siberia. * But one
cf the obstacles to the development of this region is the absence
cf effective means of transport.
Cattle were formerly raised in large numbers, but, partly as a
result of the rigorous winters, the breed was of an inferior type, and
there has been a tendency to sacrifice quality to quantity. With
the development of the butter industry, attempts were made
to Improve the native cattle by the importation of animals from
abroad, and these attempts seem to have been at least partly
successful, notwithstanding the great difficulty there was in acclima-
tizing foreign stock. The manufacture of butter, which had by 1914
become the most flourishing of Siberian Industries, owes its origin
to Danes, who first made the farming population acquainted with
modern methods of dairying. The matter was then taken up by
the State# and the export of butter, very largely to the United
Kingdom and Germany, gradually increased until in the years
immediately preceding the war it amounted to over 70,000 tons
per annum. The chief centres of production were at Kurgan, Omsk,
Petropaviovsk, but considerable quantities were also obtained
from the rich valleys and steppes of the Altai round Barnaul and
Novo-Sibirsk (Novo-Nikolaevsk). Two reasons may be adduced
for the rapid rise of the butter industry: the Siberian grasslands are
said to produce milk of great richness, and the freight on butter is
in proportion to its value much less than that on wheat. For some
years the export of butter entirety ceased, and, though efforts
are now being made to revive the industry, the export from
the whole of the Soviet Union in 1935 amounted to only 29,000
tons.
Although this region Is the most densely populated in Siberia,
and contains over four-fifths of the total population of the country
in 1931 was estimated at 13,306,000, including that of the
Republic), manufactures have made but 'little
progress. Such as exist are connected with working up agricultural,
pastoral, and forest .products, and include flour-raffling, brewing,
tanning, and match-making.   The inhabitants are', as a rule, too
poor to bay much, and what1 they actually require can be imported
more cheaply by the Siberian railway than it can be
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